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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186). Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth inding cases, or 
£1 lbs. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bina- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 





Memorabilia. 
JANUARY 6 is the first centenary of the 
death of Fanny Burney. Of the five or 
six women novelists who have won a per- 
manent position in English literature she was 
the one whose life offered the most various 
opportunity, and whose character—at least 
to the not perhaps infallible judgment of the 
twentieth-century critic—most nearly ap- 
proaches the commonplace. Yet her 
‘Diaries,’ in spite of some little ridicule that 
has been cast upon them, show.a mind which, 
in its easy straightforwardness, has no little 
penetration, and a warmth of heart which 
explains the affection with which she was 
regarded by so many people. Johnson’s 
affection in particular, should engage for her 


permanent and kindly respect. 
HE Autumn number of English, which 

reached us two or three days ago, begins 
with ‘The Truth about Mrs. Miniver’ by 
the author of that now so well-known lady. 
The account will doubtless be read with 
interest alike by admirers and detractors— 
for detractors, it would appear, Mrs. 
Miniver has drawn upon herself little as a 
character formed so obviously for mild enter- 
tainment might have been thought likely to 
doso. It is amusing to think of Mr. Forster 
coming forward as a serious critic of her, and 
to find both his criticism and her defence 
occupied with the question whether she is or 
is not out of the top drawer but one. What 
we should have thought the most important 
point, viz., Whether of the two is the best 





sition from which to take observations on | 


uman life in general, is not touched on, yet 
we always supposed that some consideration 
of this placed Mrs. Miniver where we find 
her. Mr. Rathkey’s ‘ Vex not his ghost: 
a Fantasy,’ is concerned with a gigantic 
white-bearded beggar whose utterances are all 
bo of ‘ King Lear.’ 
ul; 





The essay is not unskil- | 


| 


thinking, too terrible and moving a figure 
to be fortunate choice for a mere fantasy, 
and we are left wondering whether this tragic 
old fellow is wholly imaginary or not. The 
best article in the number, or the one we most 
enjoyed, is Mr. 8. Gorley Putt’s on Marvell. 
There is room, we believe, for a re-valuation 
of the effect of public work on poetry and the 
poets. Marvell would be an important 
figure here and this piece of criticism worth 
taking note of. 


N the Autumn and Winter numbers for 1939 
of Buoks to Read, which is the quarterly 

list of the Poplar Borough Public Libraries, 
will be found a history of the Schools in 
Poplar from 1711 onwards, drawn up by Mr. 
H. M. Thompson, the Deputy Borough Lib- 
rarian. The first attempt continued but for 
eighteen years or so; after an interval of 
about eight years another start was made— 
this time successfully. Mr. Thompson gives 
us record not only of leases, methods of 
administration, of rules and regulations, de- 
tails of clothing and many other things, but 
also of various dealings with individuals, and 
of difficulties which from time to time arose, 
most markedly concerning the teaching of re- 
ligion. The subscribers and trustees with 
whom the management rested sometimes 
showed surprising patience with small delin- 
quents and their parents. Here and there is 
trace of odd stupidity in treatment of the 
children, as when Thomas Williams, a Master 
of remarkable character, who had office for 
twenty-one years, complains of ‘‘ the mode of 
taking down the errors in spelling and read- 
ing of Charity Children, and exposing them 
monthly on the Committee table,’”’ a mode 
which this courageous person describes as 
‘* perfectly litigious when applied to charity 
children.’’ It is not wonderful to find good 
Thomas Williams at loggerheads first with an 
interfering subscriber whom he was able to 
‘“* down,”’ and then with a cleric who preached 
an ill-advised sermon. In the end Williams 
resigned. One would like to have known 
what became of him. His is the figure which 
stands out most distinctly in this history. 
It fell to his successor, one Frames, to answer 
the questionnaire sent round to schools by 
Brougham’s Committee in 1816. To the 
question, How many children are educated 
fat the Poplar School]?, Frames answered, 
*©100 boys ’’; asked “‘ Can you estimate the 
number of poor children in your Parish who 
are without the means of education?’’, he 
(having mentioned the Charity school for 


but is tantalising, for Lear is, to our | fifty girls, and the new Free School calculated 
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for 300 boys and 200 girls), answered, ‘‘ I | 


should think none ’’—surely a rash answer 
unless the proportion of boys to girls was 
very difterent from what it is now. 
WE have received from Sydney the first 
number of the newly-founded magazine 
of the Australian English Association, 
Southerly. The Editor—in whom we see with 
pleasure our correspondent Mr. R. G. 
Howarth—tells us in his Foreword that 
Australia has hitherto lacked a literary jour- 
nal or review of any scope, standing and influ- 
ence, whence good writers there have lacked 
opportunity to get their work published, while 
readers remain without the information of 
various sorts which such journals exist to 
supply. He has noticed, he says, much liter- 
ary promise going to waste—men of talent in 
letters turning to utilitarian ends abilities 
which due opportunity would have secured for 
literature. The various pressures of the 
times everywhere being what they are, we can 
easily believe that literary gifts tend griev- 
ously to be stifled, and congratulate Mr. How- 
arth and his supporters on this spirited 
attempt to give them at any rate some fair 
place for showing themselves. 

Two features may strike the reader in this 
first number ; the lavish space given to verse, 
and the frequency of the whimsical and the 
reflective in the essays. The reviews are care- 
fully weighed and interesting. Perhaps more 
arresting topics may be found for coming 
issues. We cannot think that many at this 
time of day will want to read about Hardy’s 
‘Hand of Ethelberta,’ however well written 
the criticism may be. To our own readers the 
most valuable article will probably be Mr. H. 
M. Green’s ‘ Australian Literature, 1938’; 
we are glad to notice that an article on the 
past year’s publications is to appear annu- 
ally in the magazine. 

It remains to note that Southerly will ap- 
pear quarterly at the price of 1s. 6d., and 
that. contributions are invited from writers 
whether or not they are members of the 
Australian English Association. These 
should be addressed to the Editor of 
Southerly at the Department of English, the 
University of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. 


WE have received from Sydney Teachers’ 

College, Australia, one of their Occa- 
sional Papers, Mr. Percival R. Cole’s ‘ Some 
New Interpretations of the Text of Shakes- 
peare’s King Henry V.’ He begins by extol- 
ling the goodness of the First Folio text, 
which, in his opinion, ‘‘ can only have been 








produced from a manuscript in the drama- 
tist’s own hand.’’ This opinion he shares 
with some other critics who have sought to. 
wards rehabilitation of that text, a proces 
which he considers has not gone far enough. 
One reason for his belief that it was set up 
from Shakespeare’s own manuscript lies in the 
excellence of the punctuation, directed, he 
considers, solely towards aiding the actor, 
We have, to be sure, no evidence that Shakes. 
peare prepared any play in this way for act- 
ing. Moreover, observation of modern actors 
would probably convince one that these have 
certain conventions of delivery by which they 
abide, howsoever the author of the play may 
point his sentences. Very noticeable in prose 
plays, it is no hazardous assumption that 
such convention was at least as strong in the 
speaking of verse, and that—except perhaps 
in a few extraordinary passages—labour 
over punctuation on the author’s part would 
be thrown away. This is not to deny that 
modern editors have sometimes altered the 
original punctuation rashly: but to suggest 
that the punctuation they alter is as probably 
the printer’s as Shakespeare’s. 

Besides justifying the Folio punctuation, 
Mr. Cole proposes seventeen re-interpretations 
of the text, some of which involve an emend- 
ation, some of which restore the text in places 
usually emended. Thus, he would reject 
Theobald’s famous ‘‘ a’babbled’’ and_ put 
back ‘‘ a Table of greene fields.’’ ‘‘ Table” 
is to be explained as a Gothic monument, 
which would be “exactly of the shape of a 
pen, or of a nose sharpened by approaching 
death ’’; ‘‘ of greene fields’’ is to be taken 
as a descriptive genitive. We must confess 
to not admiring “ a’ babbled ’’ unreservedly, 
but we find what Mr. Cole proposes even 
harder. On the other hand, to understand 
‘* caskes’’ in the Prologue to Act I as casks 
of gunpowder; ‘“fayning’”’ in ‘‘ young 
Phoebus faything’’ (III. Prol.) as 
‘* feigning,’’ ‘‘ imaging ”’; and the explana- 
tion of “ guard”’ and of the “‘ banner ”’ to 
be taken from a ‘‘ Trumpet ’’ are not unat- 
tractive suggestions. We agree with Mr. 
Cole also in disliking the reduction of the 
Folio ‘‘On, on, you Noblish English’’ in 
King Henry’s speech at III. i. 20, to ‘ you 
noblest (or noble) English.’’ Obviously, it is 
‘** Noblesse English ’’ (Noblesse anglaise) — 
which, however, Mr. Cole does not mention, 
though he points out that the capital is sig- 
nificant and that the ‘‘ Noblish”’ is con- 
trasted with the ‘‘Yeomen’”’ addressed 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON CHATTERTON. 
A Lerrer From Isaac FELL. 


ALTHOUGH a fair number of letters from 
Thomas Chatterton have been published, 
very few letters addressed to him seem to have 
survived. In his fine ‘ Life,’ 1930, Mr. E. H. 
W. Meyerstein, printed but four (from 
Walpole, from Catcott, and two brief notes 
from young women, given at pp. 256, 423, 98, 
and 99) in addition to an unsent letter by 
Walpole (p. 267), and stated that these are 
all of which he could find texts. However, 
at least one other letter has survived. This 
was very briefly described about 1916 in 
Quaritch’s Catalogue, No. 344 at the same 
time that this firm offered for sale a piece of 
legal material, copied out in Chatterton’s 
hand. The purchaser of the letter was a New 
York bookseller, Mr. Samuel Loveman, who 
has never felt willing to offer it for sale. 
Recently he mentioned the letter to me, and 
expressed his willingness to have the docu- 
ment published. The text follows: the writer 
being the editor of the Freeholder’s Maga- 
zine : 


Sir 
I received yours ye 10th Currnt you'll 
be so obliging as to favour me with the 
Resignation, with ye rest of your produc- 
tions. you may rest assured if you see 
them in print you shall be made a Compli- 
ment equal to merrit. you’ll send them by 
post in small Packets. will be ye surest 
way of receiving them, I am with respect 
Your most Humble 
Isaac FE. 


This is addressed outside ‘““ Mr. Thos. Chat- 
terton/Corn Street/Bristol’’ and is post- 
marked ‘‘ DM’”’ and the date 13/MR (in 
ligature) in a circle. Fell made one change 
in the text, striking out the word “ of” 
after ‘‘ yours’”’ in the first sentence. And 
on the letter is a characteristic memorandum 
in the hand of Chatterton, 
“Sent the Consuliad—Ode to Duke Harry 
And Resignation to Fell 
1. 250 
2. 300 
3. 820/1370.”’ 
The numbers seem to give the number of 
lines in each poem, and the total of lines of 





London Mar. 13, 1770. 








verse sent. Fell received the poems, and 
printed ‘the Consuliad’ in the Freeholder’s 
Magazine for January, and 410 lines of 
‘Resignation’ in the April and May num- 
bers. But the ‘ Ode to Duke Harry ’ does not 
seem to have appeared. It is probably to be 
identified with a lost poem mentioned by 
Lort (Meyerstein, p. 421) under the title of 
‘The Flight’ in forty stanzas of six lines 
‘*too long for Political Register, curtailed 
... and given to Mr. Mortimer.’’ It is true 
that this is said to have been addressed to 
Bute, and should total 240 lines. But Chat- 
terton in his political writings attacked both 
Grafton (whose second name was Henry) and 
Bute and the subject was presumably Graf- 
ton’s resignation in 1770. On the whole I 
think little change might be necessary to 
justify the different title. It is clear that 
an unknown Rowley poem is not referred to, 
so that our loss is not so great, even if this 
new title does not lead to the poem in some 
other magazine. 
THomas Ottive Masport. 


NOTES ON JOHNSON’S MOVEMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Suggested attributions to Boswell in the 
Caledonian Mercury. 


HE files of the Caledonian Mercury, 
although it was one of the leading news- 
papers of eighteenth-century Edinburgh, are 
as a rule very incomplete; but examination 
of the almost unique complete file in the 
National Library of Scotland reveals a 
number of contributions which may be attri- 
buted to James Boswell, and which are not 
recorded in Professor F. A. Pottle’s very 
complete ‘ Literary Career of James Boswell.’ 
Of these contributions the most interesting 
are several notes—forming a series—on John- 
son’s movements in Scotland. Some of these 
notes contain information (e.g., of Johnson’s 
prospective as well as past movements) which 
was within Boswell’s ‘Taecbies alone; and 
two of them correspond with sections of an 
article on Johnson’s tour in the London 
Magazine, xliii., p. 27, January 1774. This 
article is clearly Boswell’s, for he marked 
art of it as his in his own file of the London 
hronicle, where this portion had already 
been printed, 9 Nov. 1773 (F. A. Pottle, 
‘Literary Career,’ pp. 223, 247). There is 
also striking similarity between the Cale- 
donian Mercury notes and portions of the 
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* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.’ Exam- | 


ination of the Caledonian Mercury files and 
of Boswell’s references to this paper in the 
‘Private Papers’ seems to indicate that he 
was a not infrequent contributor to that jour- 
nal. We may therefore for these reasons at- 
tribute the series of notes with strong proba- 
bility to Boswell. 

It may be added that these notes are not 
only, of course, interesting in themselves, but 
that they serve the important purpose of 
clarifying a number of dates in the published 
‘Tour.’ 

These notes are as follows; they are printed 
in various issues from 18 Aug, to 27 Nov. 
1773: 


18 Aug., No. 8081: Note on the departure of 
Boswell and Johnson. 

‘‘This day James Boswell, Esq; accom- 
panied by the celebrated Dr. Samuel John- 
son ’’ set out for Skye. ‘‘ The Doctor came 
to this place on Saturday, on a visit to Mr. 
Boswell.”’ 


23 Aug., No. 8083 (misprinted 8082): Note 
on the route to be followed by the travellers. 


30 Oct., No. 8111: ‘‘ Extract of a letter from 
Inverary, Oct. 26.’’ 

Boswell and Johnson have “ at last ap- 
peared at Inverary.’’ They are expected 
next week at Lord Elibank’s house in East 
Lothian. The note gives Johnson’s opinion 
of the Highlands almost word for word 
with the corresponding sentence in Boswell’s 
article in the London Magazine, xliii., p. 
27, January 1774: ‘ Being asked how he 
liked his entertainment in the Highlands, 
he said ‘the sauce to everything was the 
benevolence of the inhabitants, which can- 

ot be too much commended: I love the 

eople better than their country.’ ”’ 


10] Nov., No. 8116: Note on the return of 
Johnson and Boswell ‘‘ last night.”’ 
This note is equivalent to the entry of 

9 Nov. in the ‘ Tour to the Hebrides ’ (edi- 
tion of F. A. Pottle and C. H. Bennett, 
1936, p. 377)—‘‘ We arrived this night at 
Edinburgh, after an absence of eighty- 
three days. For five weeks together, of 
the tempestuous season, there had been no 
account received of us.’’ The Caledonian 
Mercury note of 30 Oct. had remarked in 
somewhat similar terms on the travellers’ 
being cut off from the world. 


13 Nov., No. 8117: Note on the travellers’ 
departure to visit Lord Elibank. 
As Boswell could not remember the de- 


| 








any 


tails of the period 11-22 Nov., since he had 
no journal for that time, he grouped to. 
gether in the ‘Tour to the Hebrides’ al] 
the visits made (‘ Hebrides,’ 1936, p. 385), 
He states that they dined thrice at Lord Eli. 
bank’s seat in the country, where they also 
spent two nights. The dates are not given, 
but from this Caledonian Mercury note it 
seems that they were those of Saturday 
and Sunday, 13 and 14 Nov. It was not 
customary for the Court of Session to sit 
on Monday, and Boswell and Johnson pro- 
bably dined with Lord Elibank on that day 
and returned to Edinburgh in _ the 
evening. 


17 Nov., No. 8119: Note on Johnson's 
movements. 

“‘On Monday evening’? Johnson re- 
turned from Lord Elibank’s—a statement 
which confirms the previous note. ‘‘ Yes- 
terday [Tuesday 16] he was elegantly enter. 
tained at dinner by Principal Robertson, 
and this day [Wednesday 17] by his 
Excellency Sir James Adolphus Oughton.” 
This note thus dates two more of the un- 
dated functions grouped together in the 
“Tour to the Hebrides.’ 


27 Nov., No. 8123: Note on Johnson’s stay 
in Edinburgh and on his departure. 
This is the most characteristically Bos- 

wellian of the series of notes. The 
first paragraph practically summarises 
‘ Hebrides,’ 1936, p. 385, and the informa- 
tion it gives must have come from Boswell 
himself. The whole note may be quoted 
here both for its intrinsic interest and for 
comparison with the published ‘ Tour ’ ; 

‘* Dr. Samuel Johnson, during his stay 
in this city, was elegantly entertained by 
Principal Robertson, the Hon. Mr. Gordon, 
Mr. Tytler, Mr. Nairne, Mr. Maclaurin, 
Dr. Webster, Dr. Blair; and he made 
excursions to dine with Lady Colvil, Sir 
Adolphus Oughton, Lord Hailes, and Lord 
Elibank. His reception in this country may 
weaken the force of four remarkable lines 
in his poem, called, London: 

oo unbrib’d, would leave Hibernia’s 
and, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the 

Strand? 

There none are swept by sudden fate away, 
But all whom hunger spares with age decay. 

On Saturday he set out, per ogg by 
Mr. Boswell, and went first to Roslin, where 
he surveyed the castle and chapel, with 
much satisfaction. From thence he was 
conducted to Hawthornden, where his name- 
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sake, Ben Johnson, passed some time, on 


a visit to Drummond, our excellent his- 
torian and poet. It was late in the after- 
noon before they reached Hawthornden ; so 
that they saw that place by very clear 
moonlight, and viewed the caves by candle- 
light; Dr. Johnson was greatly pleased 
there. At night they went to Cranston, the 
seat of Sir John Dalrymple, who had waited 
upon the Dr. at Edinburgh, and given him a 
most polite and pressing invitation, telling 
him that he had killed a seven-year old 
sheep on purpose for him. The Doctor, 
who has often expressed his delight in Sir 
John’s historical detections, readily 
accepted of the invitation. They went to 
Blackshiels on Sunday evening, and on 
Monday morning, Dr. Johnson was taken 
up [in?] the Fly. He had Dr. Hope, our 
Botanical Professor, along with him, as far 
as Newcastle; and he hoped to reach 
London as last night. The world will be 
very impatient for the publication of Dr. 
Johnson’s account of the very curious Tour 
which he has made this autumn; from 
which much entertainment and instruction 
may be expected.”’ 

The second paragraph, at least, is cer- 
tainly Boswell’s; no one else was so well 
informed on what Johnson did after he left 
Edinburgh ; no one else knew that he had 
met Dr. Hope on the coach. The section 
on Hawthornden is very similar to that in 
Boswell’s article in the London Magazine, 
xliii., p. 27—“‘ He went to see Hawthorn- 
den, where his namesake, Ben Johnson, 
visited the ingenious Mr. Drummond. He 
saw the place by moonlight, and the caves by 
candle light.’”” (Compare ‘ Hebrides,’ 
1936, p. 391.) The praise of Sir John Dal- 
rymple may have been a sop, for Johnson 
and Boswell were scandalously late for his 
dinner, and dined at Roslin at the inn, 
though ‘‘ he told us he had killed a seven- 
year-old sheep on purpose’’ (‘ Hebrides,’ 
1936, p. 392). To say that Johnson had 
“expressed his delight in Sir John’s his- 
torical detections ’’ was in a sense true— 
he had spent his time on the way to the 
house in parodying them! By the date of 
the publication of the ‘ Tour’ Boswell had 
reason to believe that Sir John would not 
actively resent such revelations. ‘‘ It was 
very late,’’ adds Boswell (‘ Hebrides,’ 1936, 
p. 393), ‘‘ before we reached the seat of Sir 
John Dalrymple, who, certainly with some 
reason, was not in very good humour. Our 
conversation was not brilliant.’’ 





There are in the Caledonian Mercury no 


other passages on the famous tour which can 
be attributed to Boswell; there is no evidence 
as to who is responsible for a long quotation 
from the Rambler on curiosity, & propos of 
the tour, in the issue of 25 Aug. 1773 (No. 
8084, misprinted 8082). 
| 1 Sept. (No. 8086) there is an epigram, ‘ On 
Dr. J 
be included here, not because it is likely to 
be Boswell’s but merely for its connection 
with him. Boswell was frequently nick- 
named ‘‘ Paoli ’’ owing to his connection with 
the Corsican liberator: 


In the issue of 





n’s visit to J.B. Esq ;’, which may 


Prompted by humour, whim, or folly, 
To visit his young friend P——li. 

(Who flatters him, by ever telling, 
What mighty genius he’s—at spellingt), 
Learn’d J——n, king of words, forsakes 
The land of beef, for land of cakes. 
If this puissant genius could, 

By strength alone of human food, 
Two ponderous volumes send abroad, 
Of crampish words, a porter’s load; 
What cart-loads may we now expect, 
*When fed on oats like English hack? 


+ See Preface to Hist. of Corsica. 
* See a learned explanation of this word, in 


Johns. Dict. vol. 2. 


JouHn MuRRayY. 


JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE : 


TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


HE slow growth of Hookham Frere’s 
famous translations from Aristophanes 


involves a story that we shall probably never 
know completely. It is told in a most con- 
fused and fragmentary form in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s ‘Memoir’ of his uncle, and more 
recent works add little or nothing to the origi- 
nal account. 
ham Frere and his Friends,’ based on Frere’s 
personal papers, is focussed on the personal 
life of the writer, and casts little additional 
light on the progress of his work, while 
Kichler’s study (in German) skims lightly 
over the whole question, and in any event 
is based on no important new source. For 
all practical purposes we have still to piece 
the story together from the ‘ Memoir’; if 
we are to improve upon its account, it must 
be less by adding new facts than by re- 
arranging and (rather hazardously) specu- 
latively interpreting the old. 


Miss Festing’s ‘ John Hook- 


The shape of the pattern which emerges 


out of such a rearrangement depends in large 
part upon two pretty generally acknowledged 
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aspects of Frere’s character. One is that 
Frere was widely held to be ‘‘ the laziest man 
in England,’’ and can therefore be relied 
upon to have been thoroughly dilatory. The 
other is that he did not write primarily for 
publication — at any rate, not for income, 
or to make a name for himself—but for his 
own amusement and his friends’. This will 
mean that he wrote little and slowly (as is, 
indeed, pre-eminently the case) and, as I 
believe, principally in occasional accidentally 
inspired bursts; and that, when the impulse 
that drove him to composition had worn off, 
he felt no urgent impulse beyond that of the 
scholar-dilettante to complete what he had 
begun. On the other hand, of course, he was 
no more averse than the next writer to see- 
ing his work in print, and he had a theory 
of translation that he wanted the world of 
scholars to accept; therefore, when he had 
written enough to publish, he published it. 
But he went about even this in an ineffective 
and half-indifferent way. His exile in 
Malta, too, raised obvious obstacles to the 
completion of a literary design, and may thus 
have encouraged him in indolence. 

The pattern that finally emerges from these 
considerations is at first sight a rather amus- 
ing, and finally perhaps a rather sad, one. 
In spite of his amazingly small productivity 
(a few thin volumes of translation, princi- 
pally the four Aristophanic plays, in over 
twenty years), Frere seems to have experi- 
enced no fewer than four distinguishable 
‘periods of creativity,’’ between which his 
labours markedly slackened or all but ceased. 
Of these, each except the last was marked 
by fragmentary work abandoned often upon 
the verge of completion; each, also, except 
possibly the last, appears to have been caused 
(at least in the first instance, and to a con- 
siderable extent) by some crisis in his per- 
sonal life. 

. 


The first begins either with his marriage, 
in 1816, or shortly after it, and extends to 
perhaps 1819 or 1820, with some slackening 
toward the end. ‘The exact nature of the 
stimulus is not clear, but it is very likely (and 
pleasant to suppose) that he was inspired to 
his first serious literary efforts by his wife, 
Lady Erroll, herself a person of distinguished 
intellect and attainments. Whatever the 
reason, enough of the Aristophanes already 
existed in manuscript in 1817 to excite 
Coleridge’s admiration ; in 1820, fragments of 
the ‘ Acharnians,’ presumably tianslated not 
long before, appeared in an article in the 
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Quarterly Review. It appears to have been 
at about the same time that the first forty 
pages of the ‘ Frogs’ were printed ; but this 
date, indicated only by a single approximate 
reference, cannot be established with accur. 
acy. That the printing did occur at about 
this time is significant : Frere would probably 
not have troubled to print a fragment if he 
had expected shortly to complete the whole. 
Thus it may mark a flagging will to create, 
At any rate, so far as the available records 
zo, 1820 appears to have been a year of pub- 
lishing rather than of writing; had it not 
been for the accident of Lady Erroll’s illness, 
it might have marked the beginning of a 
protracted lull. 
II. 


The second period, however, which extends 
to 1824, overlaps the first, and is hardly more 
than a continuation of it. The interest which 
had begun (apparently) to flag in the period 
1819-20 was excited once more by Frere’s 
concern for his wife’s health, which at this 
time began markedly to fail, and even more 
decidedly, perhaps, by the removal to Malta 
which this illness necessitated. The change 
of scene occurred in 1821. The ‘ Birds’ had 
been begun in Tonbridge, just before this, to 
amuse the already ailing Lady Erroll, and it 
was continued in Malta until about 1824; it 
thus forms a bridge between the two periods, 
and is the first new undertaking after the 
article of 1820 and early printing of the 
‘ Frogs.’ Work on the ‘ Acharnians’ was 
either continued or resumed, and the play 
was complete by 1824; in 1824, also, the 
‘Frogs’ appears, on rather uncertain evi- 
dence, to have advanced. (It is about this 
time, at any rate, that references to that play 
first appear at all frequently in - the 
‘Memoir.’) If we are justified in assuming 
that Frere had more or less lost interest in 
his work about 1820, the year of printing but 
not of writing, then it is clear that that 
interest had a new birth in the years 1821-4; 
the work, resumed at first merely to entertain 
his wife, must certainly have asserted its 
power over his imagination again to keep him 
at it for another three years. 

A visit to England in 1825 may have been 
the specific interruption that first took him 
from his work; at any rate, after 1824 refer- 
ences to it temporarily cease. 


III. 


What followed was not an absolute cessa- 
tion of work but a period of far slower com- 
position, during which, for instance, the 
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‘Frogs’ very gradually progressed. Again, 
however, as in 1820-1, it was a sharp personal 
shock that was responsible fo. a new outburst 
of energy. The death of Canning in 1827 
struck Frere with great forge, intensifying, 
too, no doubt, the loneliness of his exile after 
a brief new taste of England; soon after it he 
seems to have turned to his old work of trans- 
lation with new eagerness, finding in it a 
refuge from the melancholy occasioned by the 
blow. Work on both ‘ Birds’ and ‘ Frogs’ 
continued at an accelerated pace. As early as 
1827 he had spoken of the ‘ Frogs’ as com- 
pleted ‘‘ as far as they are capable of being 
translated,’’ so that he had presumably not 
neglected it during the period of slower work 
immediately preceding ; but now, apparently, 
he set to work on the ‘‘ completed ’”’ play in 
earnest, with the definite idea of doing all 
that might remain to be done and publishing 
the work, with notes. Characteristically, he 
seems to have put off the composition of the 
notes, regarding it, apparently, as an easy 
last-minute sort of task. The text of the 
play, but not the notes, seems to have been 
completed to his satisfaction by 1829 and 
printed by 1830; in 1831 he corrected the 
punctuation of the text, and also performed 
some work on it which he called ‘‘ not 
mechanical,’’ and which may therefore have 
been the notes. At this time he was still 
clearly expecting to publish, although his 
wife’s illness, now grown threatening, had 
robbed him of the power to create; he worked 
on at the notes, however, and promised to 
send them to England as soon as he had com- 
pleted them—all that was needed, at that 
time, to make publication possible. He had 
even drawn up a title-page. 

At the same time, he worked on the 
‘Birds,’ which had a somewhat similar story. 
In 1828 he declared that he had completed 
all but 250 lines, and in 1830 he had nearly 
completed the rest—an interesting commen- 
tary on his rate when he worked diligently. 
He was sufficiently interested, and sufficiently 
close to completing the play, to send to 
England for the first part of the translation, 
which he had left behind him there in the 
Tonbridge period. His intention was fairly 
certainly to bind the two fragments together 
into a unified whole, and prepare the play 
for publication some time in 1831 or 1832. 
At the same time, it may be remarked in 
passing, he undertook the study of Hebrew 
with some vigour. 

But the lines of the ‘ Birds’ he had sent to 
England for arrived only a fortnight after 





Lady Erroll’s death; it was a different Frere 
who received them. Suddenly the power of 
work seems to have gone out of the man. The 
‘ Birds ’ project is simply neglected or for- 
gotten; on the nearly completed ‘ Frogs’ he 
still tries to labour, and does not succeed. In 
1832 he is still vainly promising to complete 
the notes for the ‘ Frogs,’ and then the whole 
matter simply trails off; the new loss has 
broken the will that the old loss had ener- 
gised, and plans for publication fade away. 
The ‘ Frogs,’ though a final text (largely a 
completion of that printed around 1820) had 
actually been in the printer’s hands, and 
corrected, in 1831, has still not appeared. 


IV. 


Frere’s fourth period of activity extends 
from some time after 1832 to 1839. Refer- 
ences to his activity first begin again in 1837, 
but by this date the ‘ Knights’ has already 
been completely translated, and he had evi- 
dently resumed work, quietly and with un- 
usual efficiency, some time before. This last 
play, if we may judge from the infrequency 
of references to it, seems to have gone much 
more smoothly than the others. No indica- 
tion of the date when he first turned to it is 
available; but, as there is no reference to it 
in the period 1830-32, it is safe to assume 
that it had not then advanced far enough to 
justify even a plan of publishing, and it 
probably enough had not even been begun. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that Frere 
first turned to a new play some little time 
after his wife’s death—perhaps about 1833 
or 1834, perhaps even earlier. He had 
plunged into literary activity as a diversion 
from melancholy after Canning’s death (and 
also, perhaps, as an escape from the loneli- 
ness of Malta after his European visit); a 
greater grief and greater loneliness would 
naturally recall him to the same means of 
escape, as soon as he had recovered sufficiently 
to be capable of extended intellectual effort 
at all. 

The plays were finally printed in 1839, on 
the heels of a final spurt of astivits in correct- 
ing and completing the earlier translations. 
It seems to have been primarily the urging of 
his friend Cornewall Lewis that encouraged 
Frere, even after all these years, actually to 
see his plays printed at last. Even’ at this 
late date, the work progressed very slowly ; 
moreover (as might te been expected, for 
Frere was a meticulous scholar) work that 
had already been completed was gone over 
again—as late as 1837 he speaks of trans- 
lating ‘‘ half a dozen more lines’? of the 
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‘Frogs,’ already printed and corrected in 
1831. (It is not clear whether he is correcting 
or expanding the earlier version.) Similarly, 
in 1839 he says that the ‘ Birds’ is ‘‘ well 
under way’”’; now, he had virtually com- 
pleted this translation eight years before. 
Again, it is not clear what he is doing— 
whether he is revising the translation or pre- 
paring notes. At last, despite mechanical 
difficulties, the four plays were printed, three 
of them in Malta, but the ‘ Frogs’ in Eng- 
land, all in 1839. (To complete the story, we 
might mention that this was also the period 
of his ‘ Theognis Restitutus’; he had vir- 
tually completed this work by 1837—title- 
page and all—and planned to publish; in 
1841 his nephew William persuaded him to 
put the finishing touches to this work, and 
saw it printed. It appears to have been 
primarily or entirely the work of the last 
period. ) 

The principal source for the facts upon 
which the foregoing narrative is based is Sir 
Bartle Frere’s ‘Memoir of John Hookham 
Frere.’ Considerable use was also made of 
Miss Festing’s ‘ John Hookham Frere and 
His Friends,’ which contains a good account 
of Frere’s personal life. The present work is 
merely an expansion of the suggestions stated 
or implicit in the latter book; my own 
opinions, when they are suggested, are clearly 
indicated, and are, I trust, consistent both 
with Miss Festing’s and with the facts. 
Other works, including a number of well- 
edited reprints of the Aristophanes, were 
also referred to, without contributing any- 
thing new. 

I feel that it is well to conclude this paper 
with a warning. I did not intend, in suggest- 
ing the pattern here outlined for Frere’s 
writing history, to exaggerate the difference 
between his periods of activity and his 
periods of quiescence; nor did I intend to 
emphasize too much the personal motives 
behind each spurt of creativity. The creative 
periods are marked not only by the fact that 
he wrote more (though he did) but also by 
the fact that in most of them he wrote with 
an eye to relatively quick publication; the 
intervals are marked not so much by an 
abandonment of the work (he translated 
most of the ‘ Knights’ during one of them) 
as by a slackening of pace and an abandon- 
ment of the idea of publication. In each 
instance, I believe, a personal motive was 
very probably the reason for renewed interest 
in the work, though I am obliged to remember 
that this may be both an over-simplification 
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and a too hasty jumping at conclusions; ip 
each instance, however, the impulse to work 
outlasted the probable duration of the per. 
sonal incentive, and was probably supported 
by natural interest and the prospect of 
publication. His repeated failure to complete 
the work may be accounted for in part by 
accidental circumstances—the publication of 
a fragment in 1820; the visit to England in 
1825; his wife’s death in 1831—and partly, 
no doubt, by the scruples which demanded the 
revision of what had already been set up in 
print; but I believe that these circumstances 
would not have had so pronounced: an effect 
if it had not been for his constitutional 
unwillingness to work over-hard, and for his 
feeling (which one can only guess at, but 
which seems to be implied both by his earlier 
career and by the modest intention expressed 
in the 1831 ‘‘ Advertisement’’) that the 
translations represented rather a_ genteel 
amusement than the real work of his life. It 
is only within the framework of these ack- 
nowledged probabilities that I should like to 
see this account accepted. 
Mitton MILLHAUSER. 
The College of the City of New York, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


us UNDATION IN HIS FIRST-BORN.” 

—I am sure readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ will 
be glad to have their attention drawn to the 
complete and convincing explanation of 
Joshua vi., 26, unwittingly provided on 
144 of Firer-Haimendorf’s recent book, 
‘The Naked Nagas’ (Methuen, 1939). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“ \WfACON.’’—This portmanteau word, short 
for ‘‘ mutton-bacon,”’ has lately come 
into use with the claim that mutton can be 
treated like the product of the pig, salted and 
smoked, and provide a good substitute for the 
usual rasher. People eating it for notice in 
the Press have proclaimed it good, but I do 
not know that the vast and silent referendum 
of the British public has yet delivered an 
opinion on the subject. Hrppocuipses. 


HANGING LONDON. — 1, Treloar and 

Sons, 69, Ludgate Hill. This old firm 

has been acquired by Hampton and Sons, 
Pall Mall East. 

2. Revillon Fréres, 180, Regent Street. 
Founded in Paris over 200 years ago, these 
famous furriers opened their London branch 
sixty-five years ago; this will close down on 


Jan. 31 J. Arpacu. 
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‘ ° 
Readers’ Queries. 
ALF-MINUTE GUNS.—It is recorded in 
a MS. Diary of August, 1755, that 
Captain John Farquharson, of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, had died at sea on 
29 July, 1755, on voyage to the East Indies, 
in the East Indiaman Streatham. 

When the body was committed to the waves 
on the following day, ‘‘the Captain of the 
Ship ordered 46 half-minute guns, that being 
his age.”’ 

Can any information be given as to this use 
of ‘‘ half-minute’’ guns, either at sea or on 
land ? 





Nevx. 


VII-CENTURY RECIPE FOR AN EYE 
LOTION: ‘‘ SMITHY WATER.’’—The 
following recipe for an eye lotion has 
recently come into my hands. The lady 
to whom it is addressed was probably 
Mary, daughter of Humphrey Packing- 
ton and Abegail Sacheverell, and wife of Sir 
John Yate. She died at Harvington, Wor- 
cestershire, in 1696. 


Take of sage and saleadine a littell handfull 

and a smaller quantety of rosemary and boyle 
in 2 quarts of smithy water in which they 
quench their irons till strong of the herbs, then 
strain it and put in a large knife point of 
honey and when cold wash the eyes with it 
but dont let any goe into them a peice of 
spunge is the properest and to take a small 
quantety and fresh every time and the spunge 
clean washt and will a little discouler the 
skin for the time of using it. 
This Good Madam I presume is the water 1 
spoke of and is a great dryer but I don’t 
think these things will doe alone for a 
long ...rhume nor supose it woud be 
altogather safe without often taking some 
gentell cooling physick as Epsom water or of 
that nature when not taking the Diet drink 
which I imagin was for the same person: 
I’ve sent for more of the same water you have 
by last nights poste it can not hurt the eye 
if any does get in but it is not designed for 
that use and truely I believe unless there be 
any spots in the eyes tis better to avoid puting 
ony thing into them for it must weaken the 
sight. 

Im obliged to tell you Madam that I am 
extreamly out of order with an ill Gorge to 
render this scral excuseable may it prove 
tellegable and serviseable and you be blest 
with a happy houre is the sincere wishes of 

Your very humble Servant 
J. Sacheverell. 


The juice of the Saladine or Greater 
Celandine (Cheledonium majus) was formerly 
often used to strengthen weak eyes. I shall 





| 


be greatly obliged for some reference to the 
use of ‘‘ smithy water ’’ for the same purpose. 


BENJAMIN WALKER, F.S.A. 


-N.V.: MEANING OF INITIALS. — In 
the records of one of the Warrington 
Lodges of Freemasons there is a reference to a 
Lancaster solicitor (about 1745) named Rich- 
ard Rowlinson. After his name appear the 
initials A.N.V. It is desired to find out the 
meaning of this. No help is obtainable from 
the Incorporated Law Society. It may. be 
some official of the old Palatine Court which 
existed here about that date. 


T. Cann HuGues, F.s.a. 


LARUMS.—I have read that a country 
device for an alarum was constructed of 
a candle, a piece of thread and a stone. How 
did this work? I believe mention of it occurs 
in Hardy’s ‘The Woodlanders.’ Could any- 
one give instances of other rustic devices for 
the same purpose ? 
When were the alarum-clocks with which 
we are familiar first brought into general use? 


H. R, J. 


Winpows OVER FIREPLACE. — Many 

years ago I visited a little house in 
Sussex where the parlour had a window (I 
do not remember whether it was the only one) 
immediately over the fire, where a chimney- 
glass used to be found in old-fashioned houses. 
Could anyone tell me how the flues are 
arranged to allow of this? 

Are windows in this position common and 
are any such to be found in houses of import- 
ancé? I should be glad to know of any 
architect who favoured this arrangement. 
The effect seemed to me pleasant. One could 
read by the fireside on a cold day more com- 
fortably than is usually possible. As far as 
I remember, the window was not made to 
open. 

TEKTON. 


CNKEYS AS FOOD.—In what parts of 

the world are monkeys used as food, and 

by whom? Are they eaten as part of ordin- 

ary fare, or only when there is a bad short- 

age of meat? Has anyone noted what 

monkey-flesh tastes like, and whether it is 
wholesome ? 

TEKTON. 


*QCUTTLER.’’—This verb in the naval 

sense has been in many mouths, since 
our cruisers, the Ajax, Achilles and Ezeter, 
fought with the German ‘‘ pocket battleship,’’ 
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the Graf Spee. The world knows the sequel. 
The last-named, in spite of its much more 
powerful guns, was so heavily damaged as to 
be forced into harbour, and, when ordered out 
again, was scuttled and sunk by its com- 
mander. 

The noun and verb, which come from the 
French, appear to mean a “ hatchway,’’ and 
then a hole such as leads to sinking. I 
observe that the first quotation for the verb in 
the ‘O.E.D.’ is of 1642. How often did our 
great Elizabethan sailors scuttle their ships? 
Hardly ever, I should suppose, while there 
was fighting material left on board. 


T. Cc. C. 


HE ‘‘ BARISAL GUNS.’’—Has the eluci- 
dation of this remarkable enigma yet 
been accomplished: if so, what is the trué 
explanation of it? The earliest referencé 
which I have seen concerning it was in 
Brown’s ‘ Our Earth and its Story,’ a semi- 
popular scientific work published by Cassells 
in two volumes some time in the eighteen- 
eighties. The phenomenon consists of boom- 
ing sounds as of very distant gunfire over the 
sea near the mouths of the Brahmaputra and 
Ganges Rivers with their network of minor 
river-courses comprised within the delta. The 
mysterious sounds are usually heard towards 
sunset and I distinctly heard them myself on 
the occasion of my return journey to Calcutta 
after my expedition across, the Cossya Moun- 
tains in Assam, when anchored for the night 
somewhere in the Jheels. The only suggested 
explanation of the phenomenon which I have 
read is that it is caused by some species of 

fish. 

Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 


HITE ELEPHANTS.—Have there been 

any recent cases, duly authenticated, of 
pure white elephants, that is true albinos 
with pink or very pale-coloured eyes? They 
appear to be of exceedingly rare occurrence 
from all accounts. The only example within 
recent years, to my knowledge in fact, be- 
longed to a travelling menagerie, and con- 
sisted of a small baby elephant which was 
exhibited for a short time in London. This 
specimen, I understand, had not pink eyes, 
but very pale ones. What subsequently 
became of this individual? A white elephant 
is so called in India and in the Hast generally 
if it has only a small patch of skin paler 
than the usual colour on some part of its 
anatomy, like the one which I saw at Ran- 
goon about forty years ago and which 








formerly belonged to the late ex-King Thibau 
of Mandalay. These so-called white ele- 
phants are always greatly venerated by adher. 
ents of the Buddhist and Hindu religions, 
The Rangoon specimen was kept chained dur. 
ing the day by one leg to a post, and in front 
of it was always a crowd of devotees reciting 
prayers to it on their knees and feasting it 
with fruits and cakes. Is this creature, by 
the way, still in existence? 


Witi1am Harcourt-Baru. 


HE “ BENGAL GIANT.’’—This is a peri- 

odical local enigma at Jalpaiguri, a station 
on the Northern Bengal Railway near the foot- 
hills of the Sikkim Himalayas, based on the 
footprints of some large animal apparently 
most probably those of the Great Indian 
Rhinoceros, which are said to resemble in 
shape those of the human foot. Their appear. 
ance caused a panic among the local inhabit- 
ants in 1936 and again in 1938, according to 
the newspapers who referred to it as the 
‘“‘ Bengal Giant.’’ It is somewhat on a par 
with the ‘“ Abominable Snowman ’’ concern- 
ing which I had something to say in a pre- 
vious issue. It is in my opinion, as sug- 
gested above, nothing but the spoor of the 
largest species of Rhinoceros, of the three, 
found in this region, which up to about fifty 
years ago was comparatively plentiful in the 
neighbouring Grass Jungle where the Teesta 
River enters the plain and where a tea-planter 
informed me that he often heard their grunt- 
ing noise after dusk. What is the latest 
occurrence of the phenomenon and the explan- 
ation of the same, if any? 


Wititram Harcourt-Batu. 


RESENTATION COPY OF TOMKIS’S 
‘ ALBUMAZAR.’—Since I am editing 
Thomas Tomkis’s ‘ Albumazar’ for publica- 
tion, I am particularly eager to locate an 
inscribed copy of one of the two quarto edi- 
tions of 1615 which, apparently as late as 
1890, belonged to one of the Shirley family in 
Leicestershire. Edward Rimbault and F. J. 
Furnivall both claimed to have seen this copy 
(‘N. and Q.,’ 3S. ix. 259; 7 S. ix. 382), but 
they disagreed radically about the inscription 
on the title-page, Rimbault reading, “‘ ex 
dono aucthoris, J" Tomkin,’’ and Furnivall, 
“ Johanni Tomkin, Ex dono authoris.” 
Exact. information about the present or past 
location of this copy will be greatly 
appreciated. 
Huexu G. Dicx. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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“4S A OULE IN THE DESART.”’ — The 

above is taken from a letter written in 
1709. The writer says ‘‘ according to your 
expression am become as an Oule in the 
desart being a common by word to most 


persons.” Can anyone tell me the origin of 
this saying and exactly what it means? 
K. M. H. 
{We do not quite see why an owl in the 


desert to express solitariness should present 
difficulty. ] 


ORSE-BELLS.—These were used to give 
warning of the approach of a team in 
lanes too narrow for vehicles to pass one 
another. They were hung on high frames set 
above the horses’ shoulders, and were, I be- 
lieve, always tuned to ring harmoniously 
together. Is there any part of England in 
which any of them are still in use? Also, 
are there any to be found in the collections 
of any museum ? 


L. D. 


WING-GATE: COUNTRY NAMES. — 
What is the usual country name for a 
gate which, without fastening, swings between 
two railings opposite the post on which it is 
hung? In Sussex it has been called a “‘ kiss- 
ing-gate.’’ I should be glad to be told of any 
other names, dialect or not. ‘ 


H. S. B. 


ORK-SCREW WALKING-STICKS. — I 
believe these sticks were made by tying 
string or some kind of tough tendril spirally 
round a growing branch. Can anyone tell 
me anything about this small development in 
a rural industry? How old is it? Perhaps 
it has now quite died out? What wood was 
usually chosen to be treated in this way? 


C. E. H. 


(SROTTY SURNAME, — An Irish girl of 

this name told me the other day that it 
is Spanish, her forefathers, a long way back, 
having been Spanish. Is the Spanish origin 
probable? If so, what is the Spanish form, 
and is it still found in the Peninsula? 


C. E. H. 


LS OF BONE.—Are tools made of bone 

still used in the barking industry to take 
the bark from smaller branches and twigs? 
Is bone used for tools in any other industry ? 


R. J. 








RISTIAN NAMES.—Amanda: Is there 
any record of the use of this earlier than 
1805 ? 

Amphelisia: Is there any record of this 
name before c. 1190? Can any reader of ‘ N. 
and Q.’ throw any light on its origin? 

Angela: Are there any examples of the use 
of this name between the seventeenth-century 
and the end of the nineteenth-century. Can 
any reader suggest a reason for the sudden 
revival of the name? Does it occur, e.g., in 
a popular novel of the ‘nineties? 

Aristotle: Are there any medieval exam- 
ples of the use of this as a Christian name? 
Is it Scottish ? 

Beryl: What is the earliest example of 
the use of this name? C. M. Yonge, writing 
1863-84 does not mention it at all. 

Cynthia: This name seems to have come 
into use as a Christian name at about the 
same time as Angela was revived, i.e., in the 
last decade of the nineteenth-century. Can 
anyone suggest a reason? 

Dorothea: What is the earliest mention of 
the legend of St. Dorothea? Is there any 
record of the Christian name Dorothy (or 
Doll) in England earlier than 1560? 

Dulcie: This seems to be a _ nineteenth- 
century coinage, though it may be a diminu- 
tive of Dulcibella, which survived into the 
eighteenth-century. C. M. Yonge seems not 
oo it. Is it found earlier than about 


E. G. WitTHycomse. 


‘“* \ POTHEGMS.” — Was this spelling of 

what is correctly written “ apoph- 
thegms’’ ever considered admissible and 
generally used? It occurs at the beginning 
of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ vol. i., p. 24 of the 
Oxford edition. 


F. E. H. R. 


OWERS IN LITERATURE.—Can any 

one quote the appearance in any poem or 
play or standard novel, of any of the follow- 
ing flowers: Love-in-a-mist, chrysanthemum, 
arabis, stitchwort, pinguicula (has this no 
other name?), Michaelmas daisy, cyclamen, 
pink, peony, dahlia, saxifrage. 


F. E. H. R. 


““MHE FOLDING STAR.’—What star is 
this? Is the expression an ordinary 
country one, or is it a piece of poetical 
diction ? 
Z. 
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UMBERS AS STREET NAMES.—The 
use of numbers as street-names in New 
York is familiar to all the world. I should 
like to know what other cities in America 
have adopted this nomenclature, and also, if 
some reader in New York will be so kind and 
candid as to tell me whether it really recom- 
mends itself to the New Yorkers themselves. 
Who started it? and when? 


M. 0. 


HE PRINCIPLE OF THE VIGIL OR 

EVE.—Was there in any religion of 
antiquity a custom of keeping the evening 
before a great festival in any particular way 
—as a fast, or in some aspects as a prelimin- 
ary festival—analogous to the Church’s use 
of vigils or eves? There is something so 
consonant with the natural working of the 
human mind in these preliminaries to any 
day of great moment that one would not be 
surprised to learn that such observances were 
virtually universal. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 
ESPERS.—When did this office first 
attain its present importance? Which 


thaps is equivalent to asking when was the 
Magnificat with its various proper antiphons 
first fixed as its predominant feature. 

Vespers of the eve of festivals are counted 
the beginning of the festival, just as vespers 
of Saturday before the first Sunday in 
Advent mark the beginning of the new eccle- 
siastical year. Where and when did this 
custom originate and where is it first laid 
down as a rule of the Church? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


BRSES ON DONNE’S BURIAL.—Has 
the ‘‘ unknown friend ’”’ ever been iden- 
tified who, according to Izaak Walton, wrote 


This Epitaph with a cole on the wall over his 
grave. 
Reader! I am to let thee know, 
Donne’s Body only, lyes below; 
For, could the grave his Soul comprize, 
Earth would be richer then the skies. 


A melancholy example of the lapses of good 
taste of which the seventeenth century was 


capable. 
Mary Brown. 


THE TIMES AND POETRY.—Coming | 

across a note that on 15 June, 1789, there | 
appeared in The Times a contribution by | 
Cowper celebrating ‘the Queen’s Visit to | 





London’ on 17 March of that year, it 
occurred to me to wonder whether there 
existed anywhere a list of the poems by well- 
known poets which were first published in 
The Times. If such a list has been compiled 
and published (as it surely ought to have 
been), I should be glad to know where it may 
be found. If not, could readers of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ tell me of poems so contributed—early 
ones especially. 
Oxtp READER. 


OMNEY AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
—I have now and again seen Romney 
the painter described as of the Royal Aca- 
demy, at any rate by having the letters R.A. 
put after his name. What is the justification 
for this? I can find none. Is it merely a 
mistake—I suppose prompted by the idea 
that every outstanding English painter must 
be a member of the Academy. I could not 
furnish a list of those who were not, but 
surely they must be fairly numerous. 


IGNORAMUS. 


HE CHILD’S FIRST SMILE.—Is it the 
case that an infant first begins to smile 

in his sleep and only later to smile when 
awake? Or is this merely a piece of folk-lore 
-or folk-imagination? St. Augustine, it will 
be remembered (Confessions, Book i., Chap- 
ter vi.) has ‘‘ Post haec et ridere coepi, 
dormiens primo, deinde vigilans.’’ I believe 
there is some allusion to this in Aristotle but 
have not the reference. I should be glad to 
be told of any other notice in antiquity, and 
also to know whether scientific observation 
confirms such statements. Perhaps they are 
eneralised from few observations. May I be 
orgiven—since I have not the book at hand 
—for enquiring whether Darwin has any note 
on this in his ‘ Expression of the Emotions *? 


Puitip Dean. 


LK-LORE OF THE SMILE.—While 

writing the query above it has occurred 
to me that there must be some folk-lore of 
the smile—probably, a considerable amount 
of it. Perhaps Dr. Bonnersgea, who has 
clearly taken the whole of folk-lore for his 
province, has taken notes on it which he 
would be willing to produce. That a smile 
expresses what it does, just as a frown ex- 
presses what it does, so universally all the 
world over, is always a minor wonder to me. 


Purp Dean. 
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FTERNOON COCK-CROWING. — This 
is accounted unlucky. I should be glad 
to learn from any folk-lorist among readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’ whether this is a general 
belief over England and other countries, or 
only restricted to certain districts. Could a 
naturalist tell me what would be likely to 
impel a cock to crow at such an unusual 
time? Weather? Season of the year? 


O. N. H. 


LBUMS.—In my youth a girl in her teens 
was very likely to possess an album, a 
book of blank leaves—often tinted in various 
colours—in which friends would be asked to 
write verses—edifying, sentimental or funny 
—and make drawings—sketches of places or 
caricatures. I would ask first, has the keep- 
ing of such albums quite died out? It is long 
since I have heard of any. Secondly, has any 
foreseeing person anywhere made a collection 
of such, or note of any families where exam- 
ples from a former generation have been 
preserved? Several well-known little lyrics 
were, I believe, first composed for a girl’s 

album. 

PeriTe VIEILLE. 


IL-LLAMPS AND CANDLES.—At about 
what date did the oil-lamp supersede 
candles: 1, in the lighting of halls and 
churches—especially churches; 2, in the 
lighting of dwelling-houses ? 
Joun SMITH. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Napoleon is said to 

have remarked, speaking of Christ: “Je 
me connais en hommes. Celui-la n’était pas 
homme.” What is the reference for the say- 
ing? I have probably not quoted it exactly. 


V. 


OURCE WANTED.—Can any one tell me the 
source of a saying, attributed to some 
Jesuit: “ Once is never.” 
V 


‘The Indian 

Guide! or, Traveller’s Comparion through 
Europe and Asia,’ by Lieutenant-Colonel Tay- 
lor, Part I vol. i, 12mo., 12s. boards. London, 
Wallis, June 1801. Was the author Maj.- 
Gen, Aldwell Taylor, H.E.I.C.S., who died at 
sea, Dec. 6, 1817, aged fifty-seven? 


UTHORS WANTED, — 1. 


V. H. 


2. “The gates of success are always ajar, 
ard the temple floors are full, 

There are some get in by the gate marked 
Push, and some by the gate marked Pull.” 


ENQUIRER. 
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INDIAN CROCODILES. 
(clxxvii. 442.) 
LTHOUGH the crocodiles found in the 


rivers and ponds of India, well inland from 
the sea, do not grow to the same size as those 
frequenting the estuaries, they are still fre- 
quently quite large enough to attack human 
beings and oxen, as I know from experience 
to be the case. One of the largest of the 
inland species which I ever shot was just 
under 14ft. in length, and when cut open its 
stomach was found to contain the complete 
body of a small native girl apparently about 
six years of age, which could only have been 
swallowed a day or two previously, together 
with no fewer than forty-six metal bracelets, 
which had evidently been too much for the 
brute’s digestion and had gradually accumu- 
lated there in the course of many gruesome 
repasts. This particular crocodile had for 
many years been the terror of a village situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Ganges about 
6 miles above Allahabad, and the delight of 
the inhabitants when I succeeded in killing it 
was remarkable. They told me that quite a 
number of them, chiefly women and children, 
had been seized and devoured by it from time 
to time. This occurred in the year 1900. As 
a rule, however, these crocodiles, like the 
turtles, are undoubtedly content to prey upon 
the numerous dead bodies set floating down 
the sacred rivers of Hindustan. On another 
occasion, also near Allahabad, I was a wit- 
ness of a struggle in the Ganges between a 
crocodile and a cow, which had been seized 
by the former when drinking, and was 
eventually dragged under to its death. With 
regard to the larger species, during @ shoot- 
ing trip in the Sunderbands many years ago, 
I shot a crocodile about 10 miles from the 
sea which measured over 21ft. in length and 
was enormous in proportion. In his case I 
have little doubt about his man-eating pro- 
pensities if he got the chance. The long- 
snouted kind of crocodile, called ‘‘ gharial ”’ 
by the natives, and found in the Ganges and 
other large rivers of India, is, of course, 
purely fish-eating. 

H. E. Rupxrn. 


THE CHURCH IN SPAIN (elxxvii. 351, 

420).—The Church in Spain never re- 
ceived adequate compensation for the sale of 
its lands and other possessions. Mr. A. A. 
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se | 
Parker, Fellow of Caius College, writing on | on the band wagon, before a—at any rate tem. 


the subject, says, ‘‘ this tragic episode was a 
scandal and a disaster, disastrous in both its 
future and its immediate consequences.”’ 
The ‘‘ new rich ’’ increased, fattened by the 
purchase of Church lands. They spent their 
wealth in Madrid and abroad, while the 
country villages were neglected, drained of 
money, and the peasantry forced to emigrate. 
Mr. ArmstrONG should read Prof. Alison 
Peers’s ‘ The Spanish Tragedy.’ In 1851, by 
Concordat, the State guaranteed certain 
annual sums to the clergy, canons to get from 
£66 to £160, and parish priests from £22 to 
£100 according to the cathedral or parish. 
The Spanish clergy were miserably poo 

Where is the definite evidence for stating 
that the Jesuits were ‘‘the largest shareholders 
in the Peninsula’’? I have none before me. 
Whatever wealth was theirs they spent it 
lavishly in equipping schools, technical insti- 
tutes, and colleges in which thousands of 
young men received their education, free of 
charge more often than not. One recalls the 
Observatory in the N.E. wherein the Jesuit 
astronomer remained carrying out his obser- 
vations, for which he was honoured far and 
wide, till the Reds entered and worked havoc. 
He clung on amidst the ruins for some time, 
then took refuge elsewhere and died before 
the war ended. 

F. P. Leysurn-YARKER. 
Cambridge. 


SEQUAH (clxxvii. 350, 389, 428).—In the 
early ‘nineties, at any rate, there was 
not one but several Sequahs, peripatetic 
cheap-jacks in the employ of a limited lia- 
bility company, engaged in the sale of Sequah 
Prairie Flower medicine and Sequah Oil. 
These patent remedies, together with the 
right of using mineral water from the Avon 
Springs at the village of Avon, in the county 
of Livingston, State of New York, U.S.A., 
were sold by a proprietary Sequah Indian 
medicine business carried on in Farringdon 
Road, London, by William Henry Hartley, 
Leon Kokocinski and Emil Danzieger, to 
Sequah, Limited, formed with a capital of 
£50,000 in 1889. This company went into 
liquidation the following year, when the 
undertaking was taken over by a new com- 
pany of the same name and a capital of 
£300,000 in £1 shares, of which 100,000 
shares formed the purchase consideration. 
This second company was wound up in 1895. 

I well remember a visit by Sequah to Hast- 
ings in the ‘nineties. Crutches brought by 
the lame were publicly broken by the quack 





porary—cure was effected with the help of 
faith, oil and massage. Teeth were extracted 
free of charge, as an advertisement, the 
patient seated in a chair immediately in front 
of the brass band, which, on the occasion I 
describe, played nothing but ‘‘ Who’s that 
a-calling?’’. I xemember seeing Sequah, in 
his Red Indian costume, drive through the 
town to leave at the East Sussex Hospital the 
bouquets of flowers with which he appeared 
to have been honoured. During and after his 
visit the principal local druggist displayed in 
his window bottles of the Sequah specifics. 


Frep, R. Gate. 


The Times of 20 Mar., 1936, records his 
death, age seventy, at Balfour, New Zealand. 
Born in West Bromwich, his real name being 
Charles Frederick Reyley, he married Miss 
Annie Batty, who survives him. 


J. ARDAGH. 


rf )°¢ ” AS A TERM OF OPPROBRIUM 

(clxxvii. 248, 449).—The term ‘“ You 
dog !’’ as ‘‘ a recognition of a sportive spirit ” 
was also used by Dr. Radcliffe on the follow- 
ing occasion related by William Mac- 
Michael in his ‘ Lives of British Physicians,’ 
1830, pp. 153-54: 

A pavier, after long and fruitless attempts, 
caught him just getting out of his chariot at 
his own door, in Bloomsbury Square, and set 
upon him. “Why, you rascal,” said the 
doctor, “ do you pretend to be paid for such 
a piece of work? Why, you have spoiled my 
pavement, and then covered it over with 
earth to hide your bad work.” ‘“ Doctor,” 
said the pavier, “mine is not the only bad 
work that the earth hides.” ‘‘ You dog,” 
said Radcliffe, ‘‘ are you a wit? you must be 
poor—come in”; and paid him. 

J. D. RoLLEsTON, M.D. 


(JOCK-FIGHTING CHAIRS (clxxvii. 459). 
—A few weeks ago Mr. R. P. Way, 
antique dealer, of 35, Gay Street, Bath, had 
in his window a cock-fighting chair which he 
described as one of the finest he had ever seen. 
As a rule these chairs are plain, but this 
example of George II period (1740-50) had 
cabriole legs, beautifully carved shells on the 
knees and paw feet. There were recessed 
guinea or ink wells in the arms and a small 
drawer in the front of the frame. The 
ratchet for the rest at the back was original 
but the rest itself had been restored. A photo- 
graph could be obtained from Mr. Way. 


E. A. Russ. 


Bath Municipal Library. 
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| 
“ DUMFORDIZING ” (clxxvii. 403, 463). ; 


—The ‘ 0.E.D.’ defines Rumfordizing as 
‘to improve a chimney on Count Rumford’s 
system to prevent it smoking.’’ Rumford’s 
system was really the forerunner of modern 
fireplace technique. He decreased the size of 
the chimney throat and avoided all acute 
angles and projections likely to obstruct the 
passage of smoke. The throat was made 
small 
to prevent the warm air of the room from 
escaping through it; for whenever this hap- 
ns, there is not only an unnecessary loss of 
eat, but the warm air which leaves the room 
to go up the chimney being replaced by colder 
air from without, the draughts of cold air, 
so often mentined, cannot fail to be produced 
in the room, to the great annoyance of those 
who inhabit it. 

Rumford also appreciated the importance of 
the relative positions of fire and chimney 
throat: ‘‘as the smoke... from a fire 
naturally tend upwards, the proper place for 
the throat of the chimney is evidently per- 
pendicularly over the fire.’’ He also realised 
that there was an optimum distance between 
the fire and the throat to give the greatest 
mount of heat with the least amount of 
fuel. 

All these points are covered by the expres- 
sion ‘‘ Rumfordizing.”’ They are elucidated 
fully in Rumford’s Works, vol. ii., Boston, 
1873, and will be found also in the English 
edition of Rumford’s ‘ Essays,’ vol. iii., 
London, 1802. 

R. G. G. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 404, 423, 441). — 
142. Is the reference possibly to the Beau- 
champ Chantry at Guy’s Cliff? ; Gray (Letter 
192) complains that it has been tidied up and 
prettified. 

159. Probably the reference is to the his- 
toric Roxana who married Alexander the 
Great. 

161. Hannah as a generic term for a light 
woman. Cf. the similar use of Nanny, Jill, 
Parnel, all of which names went out of 
fashion for long periods as a result of it. 

163. The Sultans of Bantam in Java (once 
one of the most prosperous ports in the East 


Indies) were at one time rich and powerful, 
but later became vassals of the Dutch. 
167. ‘‘ fresh and fresh,” like ‘‘ hot and 


hot,” the reduplication has an intensive 
force. See ‘O.E.D.,’ s.v. fresh 7. 


E. G. WitHycomse. 





“ PATTING AN EYB”’ (clxxvii. 461). — 
This phrase is not ‘‘ American’”’ and 
its derivation from the French battre is 
accepted by lexicographers. The ‘ Century 
Dictionary ’ has: 
‘bat3 v.t. [Variant of batel prob. now taken 
in allusion to the eyes of a bat.] To bate or 
flutter, as in the phase to bat the eyes, that 
is, wink. [Pro, Eng. and U.S.] 

‘Bate’? is further given as from O.F. 
batre, mod. F. battre, beat, flap; with the 
meaning to beat or to flutter. 

A. J. H. 

Wigan. 


QNAIL EATING (clxxvii. 365, 409, 426, 

465).—This old Snail House on Dart- 
moor cannot claim to have been uniquely 
named in Devon. What of the Snail Tower 
at Exeter ? 

In the years immediately before the war of 
1914-18, youths from Le Mans were often 
in residence at our house in Fareham, 
Hampshire. One of these, Henri Petit- 
Maire, noting the number of large snails in 
our garden, suggested collecting enough to be 
served at one meal. We caught a hundred 
or so, mostly by night. Usually they be- 
trayed themselves; in the stillness, their feed- 
ing is audible. We kept them in a pitcher 
for a week. Removed, they were washed first 
in fresh and then in salty water, processes 
the need for which must be apparent. Im- 
mersed in boiling water, this was poured off 
after a few moments. Diminichet in size, 
the snails were then removed from their shells 
and dropped into hot butter. All were re- 
turned to their shells, the mouths of which 
were sealed with parsley stuffing. They were 
baked for a short space in the melted butter. 
My mother and I ate our share, some twenty- 
five each; but, to our amusement, my father, 
familiar with France and forever extolling 
the French as true gourmets, could not be 
persuaded to so much as sit down with us. 

Henri Petit-Maire told me, I believe, that 
the best snails are the large yellow ones of 
Burgundy and that these are supplied to the 
major hotels in London. In Paris, I myself 
have seen barrowloads of live “ escargots ”’ 
being wheeled through the streets for sale to 
housewives and others. 


FReDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


TAPESTRY WORKED ON THE WRONG 

SIDE (clxxvii. 443).—I can vouch from 
personal knowledge for the fact that the Beau- 
vais tapestries are ‘‘ worked on the wrong 
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side’’: the worker has a mirror under his 
loom, in which he can from time to time 
notice what progress he is making. 


Epwarp J. G. Forss. 


LACE-NAMES INCLUDING TREES 
OR PLANTS (elxxvi. 367, 410; clxxvii. 
48, 119).—Such names are far too numerous 
to catalogue, but your correspondent may 
perhaps be grateful for the following sug- 
gestions: Lavender Hill, Saffron Hill, Saf- 
fron Walden, Strawberry Hill, Primrose 
Hill, Wormwood Scrubbs, Plumstead, 
Poplar, Cherry Hinton, Cherry Orchard, 
Elmhurst, Elmstead, Elmswell, Maple- 
durham, Maplestead, Plumtree, Sedgemoor, 
Sedgefield, Furze Platt, Nine Elms, Four 
Oaks, Sevenoaks, Ferndown, Ivybridge, 
Burnham Beeches, Birkenhead, Blackthorn, 
Roselea, Box Hill, Goff’s Oak, Grassendale, 
Gospel Oak, Grassmoor, Mountain Ash, and 
the parish of ‘‘ Pear Tree, or St. Mary 
Extra,’’ Southampton. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


CONTRACTED THE (clxxvii. 263). — 

In reference to this correspondence, may 
I ask whether it is not the case that the use 
of ‘‘y” for “th” in the contracted form 
of ‘‘the’’ was actually a survival of the 
‘* thorn-letter,’”? as it was called, of our 
ancient English ‘‘ runic’’ alphabet? 

This being the case, this particular form 
of ‘“‘y’’ had nothing whatever to do with 
the ordinary ‘‘y”’ of our alphabet, but had 
a quite independent origin as one of our 
English ‘‘ runic ’’ letters, the one which it re- 
presented being, of course, naturally the 
‘double ’’ runic letter ‘‘ th,’’ better known 
as the ‘‘ thorn-letter.”’ 

WW. 8. 


HE CENTURY PLANT (clxxvii. 334, 
429).—The American Aloe plant is some- 
times referred to as “‘ century plant.’”” The 
Rector (Dr. Jordan), in his history of Llan- 
badarn, Fawr (Radnorshire), published in 
1926, wrote: 


The American aloe plant as shown in the 
photograph of Penybont Hall, page 42, by a 
curious coincidence bloomed in the year 1879 
when Llanbadarn-fawr church was_ ccise- 
crated after restoration. This plant is a 
native of North America and is often found 
in our gardens in this country, but it is said 
that it only blooms once in a hundred years. 
However this may be, this plant has not 
bloomed since and that is 46 years ago. 


Joun Evans. 
Felindre. 





The Library. 


The Sententiae in the Dramas of Corneille, 
By William Leonard Schwartz and 
Clarence Byron Olsen. (Stanford Univer. 
sity Press: Oxford University Press 
lls. 6d. net). 


E have here a very thorough-going study. 
By a ‘‘ sentence ”’ or ‘‘ sententia ’’—that 
ancient epitome of wisdom—the authors mean 
‘““a generalized impersonal statement, the 
meaning of which is not dependent on its con- 
text.’’ It should perhaps have been added 
to this that the purport of a ‘‘ sentence ’’ is 
properly moral or philosophical. Corneille’s 
works undergo careful examination to ascer- 
tain his addiction to sententiae quantita- 
tively. By means of charts we learn that the 
late tragedy ‘ Suréna’ abounds more than all 
the rest in sententiae, numbering forty-one; 
that the tragedy of ‘ Clitandre’ offers the 
fewest—no more than eleven; and that of the 
great plays ‘ The Cid’ and ‘ Cinna ’ nearly 
rival ‘Suréna.’ The whole range of Cor- 
neille’s work is investigated, and results re- 
corded, in a long chapter on the ‘ Frequency 
and Distribution of Sententiae,’ in which 
Corneille’s own views of propriety in the use 
of this feature are discussed, and certain 
changes of his mind towards them noticed. 
He subscribed, it would appear, to the view 
that maxims were suitable to speakers in a 
calm mind. His practice, however, followed 
the truer insight which again and again in 
plays makes some general maxim, quite 
naturally, a safety-valve, or temporary 
breathing-space, for a burst of passion. In 
his revisions of his plays Corneille took out 
some sententiae; but he sometimes added new 
ones. Our authors seem to us to imply too 
strongly that he planted a ‘“‘ sentence ’’ here 
or there as a device for strengthening a 
speech, whereas, at any rate in his finest 
work, these generalisations emerge naturally 
from the run of the dialogue. A pleasant 
sententiousness is even among ourselves an 
occasional feature in the talk of a good talker. 
Novels, as we go back in time, display of 
sententiousness more and more; as far back 
as the seventeenth century, its living force 
as an effective means of expression was a 
natural thing, ready on the tongue at one end 
of the scale, like slang at the other. In 
other words, people in those days liked sen- 
tentiousness, whereas we do not. 
The second chapter, on Corneille’s Intellec- 
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tual and Artistic Heritage, naturally brings 
us at once to Seneca. In comparison with 


Seneca, Corneille makes slender use of the | 


“sentence.” He represents a development 
away from its excessive use by predecessors, 
Jodelle and Garnier, who, so to put it, had 
ridden Seneca to death. Generalisation — 
most effective in a drama, when pithy, brief, 
and more or less exclamatory—had been 
elaborated into discussion and description, 
adding heavily to the weight of words which 
was weighing down and halting action. Cor- 
neille, recovering sense for action, shook off 
at least so much of the influence of Seneca 
and his Renaissance followers as to use ‘‘ sen- 
tences ’’ with moderation and, what we think 
to be of more importance, with effects of much 
natural spontaneity. The use also which can 
be made of them as touches in characterisa- 
tion is well noted here. 

The third chapter, in which the authors 
examine the sententiae themselves, confines 
itself to Corneille’s tragedies, It begins by 
telling us that most of these dicta do not 
express deep thought, nor can a “ profound 
and reasoned system of philosophy ’’ be eli- 
cited from them—which, we take it, should 
be reckoned in a dramatist rather as a merit 
than otherwise. The frequent criticism of 
Corneille—that he fails to create real and 
living characters in that his people possess 
too great strength of will, too consistently 
command their passions—comes, we fancy, 
from the fact that the modern drama has 
been conditioned by phases of sentimentalism, 
and that literary fashion still insists on pas- 
sion being shown in domination over the will. 
Corneille’s subordination of love to wider 
interests, which is sometimes made half a re- 
proach to him, is, of course, wholly in the 
tradition of Greek tragedy from which, with 
whatever divagations, the whole of thea- 
trical tragedy descends. Of the four great 
tragedies of Shakespeare, only ‘ Othello’ is a 
love tragedy, and it is that only in part, for, 
as passion, Othello’s jealousy is a much more 
vital thing — sways his will much more 
forcibly—than his love. 

The sententiae in the tragic ‘ Oeuvre’’ of 
the dramatist are all set out, elaborately clas- 
sified under headings and sub-headings. The 
chief of the ‘‘ main categories’’ is Love, 
arranged under twenty-two headings and 
comprising some 130 instances out of the total 
number of 527. The next most numerous 
section is ‘ Politics.” Some 150 instances 
form “‘ secondary categories ’’—considerations 
on various aspects and vicissitudes (Time; 














Family Relations; Judgment and Error; 
Delays and so on) of human existence. 

An interesting appendix gives Corneille’s 
own criticism of each of his plays; and this 
is followed by another giving pronouncements 
of French theorists of the Drama and the 
Sententia prior to Corneille’s arrival on the 
scene. 


A Forgotten River: A Book of Peruvian 
Travel and Botanical Notes. By Christo- 
ed Sandeman. (Oxford University 

ress. 12s. 6d. net). 


[HE river in question is the Huallaga, a 

right bank tributary of the Amazon, or 
rather the Marafion, which flows northward— 
in general direction though not without 
divergences east and west — to the junction 
from a source in Great Central Cordillera. 
Its middle course was explored in 1835 by two 
English naval officers, Smyth and Lowe, and 
by Lieutenant Herndon of the American 
navy in 1850; but apart from their accounts 
of it little of this is known. Its upper reaches 
and the last part of its course have been much 
more travelled. The reason for the neglect of 
the Huallaga is simple enough: its middle 
course offers too many risks; its rapids and 
malos pasos are too numerous. In the rainy 
season, clearly it is all but impassable. Yet 
the irregularities of its bed themselves tempt 
the explorer with suggestion of exciting 
scenery, and Mr. Sandeman’s narrative re- 
veals how well-founded was the suggestion. 
Accompanied for most of the way by a friend, 
the author accomplished the descent of the 
river in a succession of three rafts, each 
larger, better built and better equipped than 
the former, each specially built for him and 
for navigating a certain portion of the river’s 
course. As they changed rafts, so also they 
changed the rafts men, and the little sketches 
of the dozen or so individuals thus encoun- 
tered give a pleasant homely touch to descrip- 
tions of scenery, in which, like most writers 
on the tropics, the author is forced to attempt 
more than he can compass. He had, it is 
plain, the courage and perseverance to write 
up his diary if not literally every evening yet 
at very short intervals. It is presented day 
by day, and has all the appearance of having 
been left untouched from the first writing 
down. This preserves its freshness; while the 
slight air of haste about it accords well with 
the progress downstream, and suits excel- 
lently the approach to various danger-spots, 
the happy passage over them, the recurrent 
campings on the banks, and the morning 
starts. At the same time, without disturbing 
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any of this excellence, we think a little im- 
provement in punctuation, and the re- 
construction of some of the muddled sentences, 
would have prevented the reader’s having 
sometimes to turn back and have added to his 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Sandeman notes the broad aspects of 
scenery ; the dwellings and mode of life of the 
people in the various villages and towns 
along the river; to a ‘good extent also the 
animals and birds that were encountered. 
But his main interest was in the flora; his 
chief occupation was the collection of speci- 
mens and, whether on the river-trip by raft 
down the Huallaga, or on the journey back 
to Lima by the old trade-route through the 
Andes he records such visions of beauty and 
rarity in flowers as must make a botanist’s 
mouth water. His writing, as may be 
gathered, is meritoriously free from purple 
passages, but it manages .to convey many a 
thrill. The description which struck us most, 
however, is actually of a scene not of flowers, 
but of butterflies. A quotation from part of 
this may give our readers a-taste of the 
writer’s quality. The party, riding now 
through the Andes, have come to a small 
tributary of the Mayo River called the Rio 
Negro. 

On the river’s left bank we were delighted 
by the sight of literally hundreds of butterflies 
hovering above or drinking and sunning them- 
selves on the moist sand and stones . . . they 
were mostly rather small. for the tropics, rang- 
ing in size from the diminutive blue buttertiy 
of English chalk Downs to a large red admiral 
in bewilderin multiplicity of form and colour. 
The river’s brink was ablaze with flickering 
spots of rose madder, jade green, saffron yellow 
and gentian blue, opalescent miracles of silver. 
lemon and pink, lack and emerald. stripes, 
liquid copper splashed with crimson, grey-blue 
eyes staring from glowing orange wings, chest- 
nut velvet Sabre with apricot, violet s ot witb 

scarlet and gold, every hue ‘and every. shade 
that ever come from a Bh per a s brush dancing 
in an ever-changing kaleidoscope of colour in 
the morning sunlight 


The scanty th Si ofthe parts of Peru 
visited compose a mélancholy scene on the 
whole, though our author met them with 
humour and sympathy. There is a curious 
account of a strange repulsion which affected 
him camping in a comfortable thatched 
tambo (as shelters for travellers by the river- 
side are called) near a»'settlement called 
Tocalpa: ‘‘. . . something disquieting in this 
locality which ‘made itself persistently felt, 





perhapssth§ Jingering vibrations of some { 
gotten evil **%q: an almost tangible o; 
sion.’ Sunri e, it appears, modifi 

did not dispel, the oppression. A few. i 
set before us a rather lovely picture: f 


Just as the grey-of an all too brief tropi 
twilight was melting into the blue of. ni 
canoe glided silen tly upstream ona 
dusk. In the stern a strikingly hands 
young Indian paddled his little craft 
steady, rhythmic strokes; in the prow a ye 
woman of calm, serene beauty held in her I 
a sturdy infant which she was sucklif 
while manipulating with her right arm a she 
canoe paddle. Both had the unconscious gra 
of wild animals and a perfect accord with ¢ 
surroundin; s which etched the scene deep # in 
memory. ‘hey’ returned our greeting w 
grave unsmiling courtesy and disappeared 
ever in the dusk of the evening. i 


It seems probable that the Huallaga 
remain to the generality a ‘‘ forgotten river 
for some time to come, since the difficulti 
of its navigation are scarcely offset by suf 
cient advantages to be gained from overcd: 
ing them; but to readers of Mr. Sandemat 
book, which takes them day by day de 
every turn of so much of its course, it 
remain a tract of the earth clearly imprint e 
both on imagination and memory. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At clxxvii. 440, col. 2, ll. 45 of second p 
graph, for “four palfreys” read ten pal 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Waen sending .a letter to be forwarded | 
another contributor, eg ndents are 
ite en to put in the to t-hand corner! 

e envelope the. num be of the page» | 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


Approvep ‘Q ” are inserted free 
charge. Contri rs are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the inf 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily @ 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referrinl: to 
article which has already appeared, 
pondents are requested to give within pf 
theses—immediately. after the exact heac 
the numbers of the series velume and 
at which the contribution in question is to: 
found. 

Tae Manacer will be a way | to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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